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LBTTEES OF THOMAS JEFFERSON TO CHARLES 
WILLSON PEALE, 1796-1825. 

BY HOEACE W. SELLEES. 

(Concluded from page 319.) 

Monticello, April 17th, 1813. 
Dear Sir : — 

I have long owed you a letter for your favor of Aug. 19th, 
when I received eight days ago that of March 2nd, 1812, a 
slip of the pen, I suppose, for 1813, and the pamphlet accom- 
panying it strengthens the supposition. I thank you for the 
pamphlet, it is full of good sense & wholesome advice, and I 
am making all my grandchildren married and unmarried 
read it, and the story of farmer Jenkins will I hope remain 
in their minds through life. Both of your letters are on 
the subject of your agricultural occupations, and both prove 
the ardor with which you are pursuing them, but when I 
observe that you take an active part in the bodily labor of 
the farm, your zeal and age give me uneasiness for the 
result. 

Your position that a small farm, well worked and well 
manned, will produce more than a larger one ill-tended, is 
undoubtedly true in a certain degree. There are extremes 
in this as well as in all other cases. The true medium may 
really be considered and stated as a mathematical problem. 
" Given the quantum of labor within our command, and land 
ad libitum offering its spontaneous contributions : Required 
the proportion in which these two elements should be em- 
ployed to produce a Maximum 1" It is a difficult problem, 
varying probably in every country according to the relative 
value of land and labor. The spontaneous energies of the 
earth are a gift of nature, but they require the labor of man 
to direct their operation, and the question is, so to husband 
his labor as to turn the greatest quantity of this useful 
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action of the earth to his benefit. Ploughing deep, your 
recipe for killing weeds, is also the recipe for almost every- 
thing good in farming. The plough is to the farmer what 
the wand is to the Sorcerer. Its effect is really like sorcery. 
In the country wherein I live we have discovered a new use 
for it, equal in value almost to its services before known. 
Our country is hilly, and we have been in the habit of 
ploughing in strait rows, whether up and down hill, in 
oblique lines, or however they led ; and our soil was all 
rapidly running into the rivers. "We now plough hori- 
zontally following the curvations of the hills and hollows, 
on the dead level, however crooked the lines may be. 
Every furrow thus acts as a reservoir to receive and retain 
the waters, all of which go to the benefit of the growing 
plant, instead of running off into the streams. In a farm 
horizontally and deeply ploughed, scarcely an ounce of soil 
is now carried off from it. In point of beauty nothing can 
exceed that of the waving lines & rows winding along the 
face of the hills and valleys. The horses draw much easier 
on the dead level, and it is in fact a conversion of hilly 
grounds into a plain. The improvement of our soil from 
this cause, the last half dozen years, strikes everyone with 
wonder. For this improvement we are indebted to my son- 
in-law, Mr. Randolph, the best farmer, I believe, in the 
United States, and who has taught us to make more than 
two blades of corn to grow where only one grew before. If 
your farm is hilly, let me beseech you to make a trial of this 
method. To direct the plough horizontally we take a rafter 
level of this form A boy of 13 or 14 is able to 
>K work it round the hill ; a still smaller one with 
A ..J ,7V a little trough marking the points traced by the 
feet of the level. The plough follows running 
through these marks. The leveler having completed one 
level line through the field, moves with his level 30 or 40 
yards up or down the hill, and runs another which is 
marked in like manner & traced by the plough. And having 
thus run what may be called guide furrows every 30 or 40 
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yards through the field the ploughman runs the furrows of 
the intervals parallel to these in proportion. However as 
the declivity of the hill varies in different parts of the line, 
the guide furrows will approach or recede from each other 
in different parts of the line, and the parallel furrows will 
at length touch in one part, when far asunder in others, 
leaving unploughed gores between them. These gores we 
plough separately. They occasion short rows & turnings, 
which are a little inconvenient, but not materially so. I pray 
you to try this Eecipe for hilly grounds. Tou will say with 
me < probatum et', and I shall have the happiness of being 
some use to you, and through your example to your neigh- 
bors, and of adding something solid to the assurances of my 
great esteem and respect. 

Thos. Jefferson. 

Washington, May 15th. 
Dear Sir: — 

I arrived here the night before last, and yesterday re- 
ceived from the post office your favor of April 29th, with 
others which had been accumulating there for me. I hasten 
to answer it in order that the polygraph desk you have in 
hand for me may have the benefit of the improvements you 
mention, to wit : 

The screw to move the stay pen. 

The improvements in the pen-bar. 

Hawkins' improvement by a stay to govern the horizontal 
machinery and the consequent improvement of the sup- 
porting springs attached to an extra piece. 

The bar instead of the brass frame, & the heavy ruler, 
the brass frame being a great obstacle to using the desk for 
ordinary writing. 

And the brass pins instead of two colours of cloth. 

My suggestion as to the manner of making the solid bed 
was meant to be submitted entirely to yourself & your cab- 
inet maker, and so also was the size, as I had made my 
drawing from memory only, not having one of your poly- 
graphs before me. 
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I shall be glad to receive the desk as soon as possible, the 
one I now use being considerably faulty. I am entirely 
against the folding into the form of a writing box, because 
it increases the size, and the hinges are an eye sore and in 
the way. As soon as I get one quite to my mind I shall 
probably desire one or two more, and perhaps recommend 
them to the offices. Mr. Barnes tells me you have not yet 
informed him of the price to be remitted. He will forward 
it the moment you will be so kind as to name it either to 
him or myself. Accept my friendly salutations. 

Thos. Jefferson. 

It is long, my dear sir, since we have exchanged a letter. 
Our former correspondence had always some little matter 
of business interspersed, but this being at an end, I shall 
still be anxious to hear from you sometimes, and to know 
that you are well and happy. I know indeed that your 
system is that of contentment under any situation. I have 
heard that you have retired from the city to a farm, and 
that you give your whole time to that. Does not the Mu- 
seum suffer ? And is the farm as interesting ? Here, as you 
know, we are all farmers, but not in a pleasing style. "We 
have so little labor in proportion to our land, that although 
perhaps we make more profit from the same labor we can- 
not give to our grounds that style of beauty which satisfies 
the eye of the amateur. Our rotations are corn, wheat & 
clover, or corn, wheat, clover and clover, or wheat, corn, 
wheat, clover and clover, preceding the clover by a plais- 
tering, but some, instead of clover, substitute mere rest, and 
all are slovenly enough. "We are adding the care of Merino 
sheep. I have often thought that if heaven had given me 
choice of my position and calling, it should have been on a 
rich spot of earth, well watered, and near a good market 
for the productions of the garden. No occupation is so 
delightful to me as the culture of the earth, and no 
culture comparable to that of the garden. Such a variety 
of subjects, someone always coming to perfection, the fail- 
ure of one thing repaired by the success of another, & 
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instead of one harvest a continued one through the year. 
Under a total want of demand, except for our family table, 
I am still devoted to the garden, but though an old man 
I am but a young gardener. Tour application to whatever 
you are engaged in I know to be incessant, but Sundays 
and rainy days are always days of writing for the farmer. 
Think of me sometimes when you have your pen in hand, 
and give me information of your health and occupations ; 
and be always assured of my great esteem & respect. 

Thomas Jefferson. 

Mr. Peale. 

Monticello, June 13th, 1815. 
Dear Sir: — 

In your favor of May 2nd you ask my advice on the best 
mode of selling your Museum, on which however I really 
am not qualified to advise. This depends entirely on the 
genius and habits of those among whom you live, with 
which you are so much better acquainted. I wish first it 
may be disposed of the most to your advantage, and 2nd 
that it may not be separated. If profit be regarded, the 
purchaser must keep it in Philadelphia, where alone the 
number and taste of the inhabitants can ensure its mainte- 
nance. It will be yet sometime (perhaps a month) before 
my workmen will be free to make the plough I shall send 
you. You will be at perfect liberty to use the form of the 
mould board, as all the world is, having never thought of 
monopolizing by patent any useful idea which happens to 
offer itself to me : and the permission to do this is doing a 
great deal more harm than good. There is a late instance 
in this state of a rascal going through every part of it, and 
swindling the mill owners, under a patent of 2 years old 
only, out of 20,000D. for the use of winged-gudgeons which 
they have had in their mills for 20 years, everyone prefer- 
ing to pay 10D. unjustly rather than to be dragged into a 
federal court 1, 2 or 300 miles distant. I think the corn- 
sheller you describe with two cylinders is exactly the one 
made in a neighboring county where they are sold at 20D. 
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1 propose to take some opportunity of seeing how it 
performs. The reason of the derangement of machines 
with wooden cylinders of any length is the springing 
of the timber, to which white oak has a peculiar dispo- 
sition. For that reason we prefer pine as the least apt to 
spring. You once told me of what wood you made the 
bars of the pen-frame in the Polygraph, as springing less 
than any other wood, and I have often wished to recollect it 
but cannot. "We give up here the cleaning of clover seed, 
because it comes up so much more certainly when sown in 
the husk, 7 bushels of which is more easily obtained for the 
acre than the 3 pints of clean seed, which the sowing box 
requires. We use the machine you describe for crushing 
corn-cobs, & for which Oliver Evans has obtained a patent, 
altho' to my knowledge the same machine has been made 
by a smith in Georgetown these 16 years for crushing plais- 
ter, and he made one for me 12 years ago, long before 
Evans' patent. The only difference is that he fixes his hori- 
zontally and Evans vertically, yet I chose to pay Evans' 
patent price for one rather than be involved in a law suit of 

2 or 300D. cost. We are now afraid to use our ploughs, 
every part of which has been patented, although used ever 
since the fabulous days of Ceres. On the subject of the 
spinning Jenny, which I so much prefer to the Arkwright 
machines, for simplicity, ease of repair, cheapness of ma- 
terial and work, your neighbor Dr. Allison of Burlington 
has made a beautiful improvement by a very simple addi- 
tion for the preparatory operation of roving. These are 
much the best machines for family and country use. For 
fulling in our families we use the simplest thing in the 
world. We make a bench of the widest plank we can get, 
say half a yard wide at least, of thick and heavy stuff. We 
cut notches cross wise of that 2 in. long and 1 in. deep, the 
perpendicular side of the notch fronting the middle one from 
both ends. On that we lay a 4 in. board 6 ft. long, with a 
pin for a handle in each end, and notched as the under one. 
A board is nailed on each side of the under one, to keep the 
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upper in place as it is shoved backward and forward and the 
cloth properly moistened is laid between them. 2 hands 
full 20 yards in two hours. 
Our threshing machines are n n 

universally in England fixed S vj 

with Dutch fans for winnow- 
ing, but not with us be- 
cause we thrash immediately 
after harvest to prevent wea- 
vil, and were our grain then 
laid up in bulk without the 

chaff in it, it would heat and rot. Ever and affectionately 
yours, Thomas Jefferson. 

Monticello, August 17th, 1816. 
Dear Sir : — 

In yours of July 7th you informed me you had found a 
young watchmaker of good character disposed to come here, 
who had taken time to consider of it. Hearing nothing 
further of him, & being now within a fortnight of departure 
to Bedford where I shall be 6 weeks I am anxious to know 
of a certainty, because were he to come during my absence 
he might not find the same facilities for first establishment 
as were I here. I have a good deal also which might employ 
his days until work should come in. I am sorry to be 
troublesome to you, but rely on your often experienced 
goodness for apology. Ever and affectionately yours 

Thomas Jefferson. 

Mr. Peale. 

Monticello, December 24th, 1816. 
Dear Sir : — 

I received in October a letter from Mr. Mcllhenny, whom 
you were so kind as to recommend as a watchmaker, in- 
forming me he would come on to establish himself at Char- 
lottesville as soon as he could hear from me. I was just 
about setting out on a journey to Bedford, and answered 
him therefore by advising him to postpone his coming till 
my return. He did so and arrived in Charlottesville by the 
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stage on Wednesday last. Thursday was rainy. On Friday 
he came here, I kept him all night, and on Saturday morn- 
ing went with him to Charlottesville, presented and recom- 
mended him to the principal persons there, procured him a 
shop in the very best and most public position, undertook 
to the landlord for his year's rent and board, and assuring 
him of all other necessary aid until he could stand on his 
own legs, I left him in Charlottesville, on his promise to 
come to Monticello Monday morning to repair -3 or 4 clocks 
& as many watches which we had needing it, while his land- 
lord would be fitting up the room for him. On Sunday 
morning without a word of explanation, as far as I have 
learnt, to any body, he got into the stage with all his bag- 
gage, and went off. I can conjecture no cause for this. A 
watchmaker in Stanton (40 miles above this) who had 
received some work from this quarter, heard that I was 
procuring a person of that trade to come here. Mr. Mcll- 
henny coming thro' Stanton called at that watchmaker's 
(Logan) and Logan discovered that he was the person. He 
instantly put one of his men into the same stage which 
brought Mcllhenny, who on his arrival in Charlottesville 
engaged a house, but the remoteness of this and the entire 
patronage of the place which I had insured to Mcllhenny, 
with his excellent stand left him nothing to fear from that 
competition. I have thought it best to state these things 
to you lest his friends might think I had not fulfilled my 
proffers of aid to him, or discouragement be produced to 
any other real master of the business who might be dis- 
posed to come and relieve us from the bungler whom this 
incident has brought upon us. It is an excellent stand for 
a sober, correct and good workman. I am not the less 
thankful to you for the trouble you were so kind as to take 
in relieving our wants. Something erratic and feeble in the 
texture of this young man's mind will I suspect prevent his 
becoming stationary and industrious anywhere. I salute 
you with affection and respect. 

Thos. Jefferson. 
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Monticello, March 15th, 1817. 
Dear Sir : — 

Your favor of February 28th came to hand yesterday 
evening only. Mr. Mcllhenny is right in saying he left a 
letter for me, but I did not get it till a month after he went 
away. However all is well. We have had the good fortune 
to get a Swiss from Newschatel, inferior I think to no watch- 
maker I have ever known, sober, industrious and moderate. 
He brought me recommendations from Doctor Patterson & 
Mr. Harlaer. He completely knocks down the opposition 
bungler who came from Stanton to contest the ground with 
Mr. Mcllhenny, gets more work than he can do, and sells 
more watches than he could have done in Philadelphia. 
Brought up among the mountains of Switzerland he is de- 
lighted with ours. I admire you in the variety of vocations 
to which you can give your attention. I cannot do this. I 
wish to be always reading, and am vexed with everything 
which takes me from it. "With respect to my letters to you 
mentioning some agricultural practices, make what use you 
please of them, only not giving my name. This would draw 
letters upon me, which are the affliction of my life by the 
drudgery they subject me to in writing answers. We have 
sometimes practised the feeding with our corn-stalks. We 
chop them in a trough with a hatchet, which is a guillotine, 
you know, worked by hand. I doubt if the descending force 
added by the arm to the gravity of the hatchet is as labo- 
rious as would be the lifting power exercised to raise a guil- 
lotine of such weight as that its gravity alone should pro- 
duce the same effect. But trial alone can prove this, as 
everything else in life, and as it has proved to me the value 
of your friendship and produced for it the sincere return of 
mine. 

Thos. Jefferson. 

C. W. Peale, Esq. 

Monticello, February 18th, 1818. 
Dear Sir : — 

Your favor of January 15th is received, and I am in- 
debted to you for others ; but the torpitude of increasing 
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years, added to a stiffening wrist making writing a slow 
and painful operation, makes me a slow correspondent. I 
promised you a plough so long ago I dare say you have for- 
gotten it, but I have this day sent it to Richmond to be for- 
warded to you. I claim nothing in it but the mould board. 
As it has never been in the ground, it will probably, as all 
other new ploughs, need some little rectification, to make 
it perform its functions. You ask my opinion of a new in- 
vention of spectacles. I never heard of them before and 
am at a loss to understand how those of 3 ft. focus can be 
made conveniently to direct the operations of the human 
hand which with difficulty can be extended to that distance. 
However the invention answers an useful purpose, if it adds 
to your amusement, and I rejoice to learn that new im- 
provements in your art increase your attachment to it ; for 
one of the evils of age is the loss of interest in most of 
those employments which in earlier life constituted our 
happiness. I am sorry to learn that you have still difficul- 
ties on the subject of your Museum. This ought not to be 
so, and the functionaries of your government ought to 
understand how much they are indebted to you for this 
great ornament to your City and State. My great enjoy- 
ment is reading, but an oppressive correspondence rarely 
permits me to look into a book. Wishing you many years 
of good health and of life busied to your mind, I salute 
you with affection and respect. 

Thomas Jhfferson. 
Mr. Pealb. 

Poplar Forest, near Lynchburg, August 7th, 1819. 
My good friend : — 

Passing considerable portions of my time at this place, 
I keep for use here the portable Polygraph which Mr. 
Hawkins was so kind as to send me, but I have had the 
misfortune to break one of its ink glasses, which suspends 
its use, as no such thing can be gotten here, and to whom 
can I apply to replace it but to a friend in small things as 
well as great. "Without apology therefore I enclose you the 
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gauge of my glass, and pray you to procure one for me. I 
think it may be so securely packed in paste board as not to 
be in danger of being broken in the mail. Address it to 
me, if you please, at Monticello, where I shall be before it 
can come to me. For such a trifle I will say nothing about 
repayment, and yet if ever I can find means to remit such 
a fraction, it shall be done. I salute you with constant and 
affectionate esteem and respect. 

Thomas Jefferson. 

Mr. Peale. 

Monticello, April 22nd, 1820. 

I thank you dear sir for the razor strap you have been 
so kind as to send me, which is the more acceptable as I am 
but a poor barber. I shall immediately avail myself of its 
abridgement of labor in razor strapping. With respect to 
the plough, your observations are entirely just, as I know 
by my own experience. The first ploughs I made were 9 
in. longer, and so effectual in their functions and so easy to 
govern that when once entered and in motion, I have made 
the ploughman let go the handle, and the plough has gone 
on for some steps as steadily, and as even as a boat on the 
water. But at that time, 30 years ago, the passion of this 
state was for light ploughs, and I yielded to the cry for 
shortening them. Do not therefore, dear Sir, take the 
trouble of sending me one, for besides my having in my 
family workmen well skilled in making them, I have in 
fact resigned all business of this kind to my grandson, your 
old acquaintance, who is among the most industrious and 
best farmers of our state. Although my ill health and my 
physician forbid my approach to the writing table, I break 
through their injunctions to acknowledge your letter and to 
renew the assurances of my constant friendship and respect. 

Thomas Jefferson. 

Monticello, Aug. 26th, 1820. 
Dear Sir : — 

I ought sooner to have thanked you for your sketch of 

the Court of death, which we have all contemplated with 
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great approbation of the composition and design. It pre- 
sents to the eye more morality than many written volumes 
and with impressions much more durable and indelible. I 
have been sensible that the Scriptural paintings in the 
Catholic Churches produce deeper impressions on the peo- 
ple generally than they receive from reading the books 
themselves, with much more good to others. I hope Mr. 
Rembrandt Peale will receive for himself not only the future 
fame he is destined to acquire, but immediate and just 
compensation and comfort for the present, for I sincerely 
wish prosperity and happiness to you and all yours. 

Thos. Jefferson. 

C. W. Peale, Esq. 

Monticello, December 28th, 1820. 
Dear Sir: — 

'Nothing is troublesome which we do willingly' is an 
excellent apophthegm, and which can be applied to no mind 
more truly than yours. On this ground I am sure you will 
be so good as to exchange the pair of ink-glasses you sent 
me, & which the furnisher will doubtless exchange. They 
are a little too large to enter the sockets of the polygraph I 
keep in Bedford, as I found on a late visit to that place. I 
return them to you in a box of wood, in the bottom of 
which I have had a mortise made of the true size. Glasses 
which will enter that freely will exactly answer. Knowing 
the friendly interest you take in my health, I will add that 
it is not quite confirmed, but is improving slowly. My 
stiffening wrist in the meantime gets worse, & will ere long 
deprive me quite of the use of the pen. Ever and affec- 
tionately yours, 

Thomas Jefferson. 

Mr. Peale. 

MONTICELLO, October 23rd, 1822. 

Dear Sir: — 

I could never be a day without thinking of you, were it 
only for my daily labors at the Polygraph for which I am 
indebted to you. It is indeed an excellent one, and after 
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12 or 14 years of hard service it has failed in nothing except 
the spiral springs of silver wire which suspend the pen 
frame. These are all but disabled, and my fingers are too 
clumsy to venture to rectify them, were they susceptible of 
it. I am tempted to ask you if you have ever thought of 
trying a cord of elastic gum. If this would answer, its 
simplicity would admit any bungler to prepare and apply it. 

It is right for old friends, now and then to ask each 
other how they do ? The question is short and will give 
little trouble either to ask or answer. I ask it therefore, 
observing in exchange that my own health is tolerably good, 
but that I am too weak to walk further than my garden 
without suffering, altho' I ride without fatigue 6 or 8 miles 
every day, and sometimes 20. I salute you with constant 
and affectionate friendship and respect. 

Thomas Jefferson. 

Mr. Peale. 

Monticello, February 26th, 1823. 
Dear Sir:^ 

Your favor of the 8th has been received with the Poly- 
graph wire you were so kind as to send me. Your friendly 
attentions to my little wants kindle the most lively senti- 
ments of thankfulness in me. The breaking of an ink- 
glass, the derangement of a wire, which cannot be supplied 
in a country situation like ours, would render an instrument 
of cost and of incalculable value entirely useless ; as both 
of my Polygraphs would have been, but for your kind atten- 
tions. 

It must be a circumstance of vast comfort to you to be 
blest with sons capable of maintaining such an establishment 
as you have effected. It has been a wonderful accomplish- 
ment's an honor to the U.S. and merits their patronage. 

The fractured bone of my arm is well reunited, but my 
hand and fingers are in discouraging condition, rendered 
entirely useless by a dull oedematous swelling, which has at 
one time been threatening, and altho' better is still obsti- 
nate. It is more than three months since the accident, and 
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yet it indicates no definite term. This misfortune with the 
crippled state of my right hand also renders me very help- 
less, and all but incapable of writing. Ever and affec- 
tionately yours, 

Thomas Jefferson. 

Mokticello, July 18th, 1824. 

Dear Sir : — 

I do not wonder that visitors to your Museum come from 
afar. If not equal to some in Europe it possesses much 
which they have not. Of the advantage of Mr. "Waterton's 
mode of preserving animal subjects with sublimate instead 
of arsenic you are the best judge. I greatly wish success 
to Rembrandt in his new enterprise of the equestrian por- 
trait of General "Washington. He is no doubt however aware 
of the partialities of the public functionaries to economy 
and that with some it is the first object. He may meet dis- 
appointment at that market, but at that of the world I pre- 
sume he is safe. Among your greatest happinesses must be 
the possession of such sons, so devoted to the arts of taste 
as well as of use, and so successful in them, and the con- 
tinuance in the same powers at an age so advanced as yours 
is a blessing indeed. My eyes are good, also. I use spec- 
tacles only at night; and I am particularly happy at not 
needing your teeth of porcelain. I have lost one only by 
age, the rest continuing sound. I ride every day from 3 or 
4 to 8 or 10 miles without fatigue, but I am little able to 
walk, and never further than my garden. I should indeed 
have been happy to have received the visit you meditated in 
the spring. Yet in the fall it will be more gratifying to you, 
in so much as our central and principal building will be 
more advanced, that which is to unite all into one whole, 
and give it the unity, the want of which has hitherto lessened 
its impression. We shall want a fresco painted for one of 
the apartments, which however is not yet ready and perhaps 
may not be until the next year. I asked, by way of post- 
script in a letter to Mr. Vaughan whether there is such an 
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artist in the U.S. His answer leaves it doubtful, and our 
job is too small to tbink of inviting one from Italy where 
they are as plenty as oil painters with us. Your letters give 
me a great pleasure, altho my difficulties of writing do not 
always permit me to count letter for letter. I do not the 
less preserve you ever & constantly in my affections and 
great respect. 

Thos. Jefferson. 

C. W. Peale. 

Monticello, September 15th, 1825. 
Dear Sir : — 

I received yesterday, and with great pleasure, your favor 
of the 10th, informing me of your good health, which I 
hope may long continue. For 7 years past mine has been 
sensibly declining, and latterly is quite broken down. I 
have now been confined to the house, and chiefly to my 
couch, for 4 months, by a derangement of the urinary 
system, which as yet exhibits no prospect of a definite ter- 
mination. I think your resignation to your sons of the 
care of your Museum, as you propose, entirely wise; it is 
now some years since I turned over to my grandson all my 
worldly affairs. "Without this indeed I could not have car- 
ried on those of our University. For the last 7 years they 
have occupied the whole of my time ; and so far the insti- 
tution promises all the success I could have expected. "We 
have as yet been only six months in operation, and have 110 
students ; and at our next commencement the numbers will 
be beyond the extent of our accommodations. "We have 
great reason to be pleased so far with their order and dili- 
gence, which I think will continue. A visit from you, 
making Monticello your headquarters, would give me great 
pleasure, and the more should my health improve, so as to 
enable me to accompany you. Your new arrangement with 
your sons will I hope give you leisure for it. 

The excellent Polygraph you furnished me with 16 or 18 
years ago has continued to perform its functions well till 
within a 12 month past. By the mere wearing of its joints, as 
vol. xxviii. — 27 
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I suppose, it became at last so rickety that I was obliged to 
give it up ; and believing nobody but yourself could put it 
to rights, I have held it up for a safe hand to whom I could 
trust its transportation to you. Such an one now occurs, 
by Mr. Heiskell, a merchant, and neighbor of mine, who 
sets out for Philadelphia by the stage about the 20th to 
procure his annual supply of merchandise. He will deliver 
it to you on his arrival in Philadelphia and if you could 
immediately take it in hand, it may be ready in time for his 
bringing it back. He will also pay you the expense of 
repairs, and of several little things, as spiral chains, inkpots 
etc, which you have been heretofore so kind as to furnish 
me for my polygraphs. The beautiful little portable one 
which Mr. Hawkins sent me is now in a similar rickety 
condition, and I am sorry that, being at a distant place, 
where I have kept it for use, I cannot send it by this favor- 
able opportunity. I shall have it brought here and forward 
it to you by some future conveyance. During the 12 months 
that the one now sent has been disabled, I have had double 
drudgery to perform in writing, which has been very oppres- 
sive, and now, I hope will be relieved. 

Accept the assurance of my affectionate attachment and 
respect. 

Thomas Jefferson. 

MonticelI/O, December 4th, 1825. 
Dear Sir: — 

Mr. Heiskill delivered my Polygraph safe and in good 
condition, and when I consider how much time and labor it 
has saved me since his return I look back with regret to 
that which I have lost by the want of it a year or two. The 
gold pens write charmingly as free pens, and I use them for 
my common writing in preference to the quill, but when 
applied to the polygraph I find that they make the shank 
of the copying pen so long as to wabble and be unsteady. 
I return therefore to the old pen point as best. But why 
not make these of gold also, and save the everlasting 
trouble of mending the pens ? As I see no reason to doubt 
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the preference of the golden point, I have cut two of quill 
which exactly suit and fit between the two leaves of the nib 
of my pen-tube. I shall be very glad if your artist will 
make me a pair of gold points of the same length, breadth, 
thickness and form, very exactly. The pen-tube itself having 
its screw so worn as no longer to command motion in the 
pen, I am obliged to send it to you, for we have no body here 
who can do anything of the kind. Whether the old thread 
can be cut deeper or a new screw must be made you will be 
best judge. I have stuck one of my model points into the nib 
of this, and the other is detached. In making a remittance to 
Mr. Vaughan of a fractional sum there will be a fractional 
balance of 3 or 4 D. over which I pray him to pay over to 
you to cover these little jobs, and the sooner you can send 
me the tube and points by mail, the sooner I can resume 
the use of my polygraph. 

On the 15th inst. I shall have an opportunity by a student 
of our University returning to Philadelphia for the vacation, 
to send you my other Polygraph, which needs a little recti- 
fication only. God bless you and long preserve a life past 
in doing so many kindnesses to your friends. My health is 
improving, and I am now able to get on my horse again. 

Thomas Jefferson. 
Mr. Peale. 

Monticello, Dec. 28, 1825. 
Dear Sir : — 

In mine of the 1st I mentioned that I would send my 
other Polygraph by Mr. Millar of Q-ermantown a student of 
ours who would return after vacation. I did so and he 
promised to call on you with it on his arrival in Philadel- 
phia, which would be about the 20th. Since that I have had 
full trial of my gold pen points which I received safely in 
yours of the 9th. They answer so perfectly and so much 
better than anything else which I have tried that I will pray 
you to put the same kind into the one you have in hand. 
Ever and affectionately 

Yours, 

Thomas Jbfferson. 



